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Eastern problems entitled, "Yellow Peril or White Dis- 
aster." Copies of the article reprinted from the Tran- 
script may be had by addressing Mrs. Mead, at 39 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 

. . . Great Britain has withdrawn her military garri- 
sons from the island of Barbados and from St. Lucia, 
off the South American coast. That is a good start. 
Now if she will remove the garrison from Bermuda it 
will make our Anglo-phobes feel safer from attack by 
the " terrible " British fleet ! or, possibly, it might make 
them very unhappy, as one of their arguments for new 
fighting craft would be taken from them. 

. . . Six members of the Council of the International 
Arbitration League (London, 11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W. C.) will be candidates for Parliament at the coming 
general election, namely, Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P., Mr. 
William Randal Cremer, M. P., Mr. George Barnes, 
Mr. Joseph Maddison, Mr. Isaac Mitchell and Mr. John 
Ward. We hope Mr. Cremer will be able to take all 
these men into the House of Commons with him. 



Our Comrade, Christ. 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRBNHOLTZ. 

I pray for song to cheer my comrade's heart 
On Christmas season's glad return; 

To strengthen all who nobly do their part 
Where fires on Freedom's altars burn. 

One gift alone my loyal comrades crave: 
An earth where childhood may be blest. 

Ah! Christ of Galilee, thy martyr grave 
Is hallowed by our wish confess'd. 

We call thee Comrade. We can comprehend 
Thy toil-worn hands in blessing placed. 

O Carpenter beloved ! salutes we send 
To him the cross left undisgraced. 

Thy spirit lives in each of us to-day 
Denouncing wrongs on every hand. 

O Comrade, we use words, but not to pray, 
Till childhood laughs throughout this land. 

Through long, sad centuries of cruel wrong 
Thy words of Brotherhood come down. 

O loyal lips! against wealth's license, strong; 
O Lover! for the poor no frown. 

Our daily lives shall be incessant prayers 
For strength to 'stablish justice here; 

Our Comrade Christ, a Christmas shall be theirs 
The earth's oppressed, to thee most dear. 



The Ballad of the Boundary Line. 

BY H. LAVINIA BAILY. 

" Here shall the Boundary Line be laid." 

" Not so, but here," the other said. 
Clamor of contest ran fierce and high, — 
Defiant challenge and proud reply. 

For heights of the Andes rose between 
The Chilean States and the Argentine; 
And. the mooted question, day by day, 
Was " What doth limit my neighbor's sway? " 



The sunlight rose and the shadows fell 
On either slope, but none could tell 
Just where the morning's magic wand 
Touched the Argentine or Chile land. 

Fair in their verdure, pure in their snow, 

So near to heaven their summits go — 

Why should they ever by man be trod? 

'T would seem they should only belong to God. 

But the strife went on with passing years, 
Fed by resentment and pride and fears; 
Nor priest nor people could yet define 
The rightful range of the Boundary Line. 

The strife went on with its loss and shame. 
As generations went and came, 
And each in its turn the task essayed 
To solve the problem so long delayed. 



Then kinder, kinglier thought prevailed, 
Where threat of sword and gun had failed ; 
And love-illumined reason wrought 
The adjustment long so vainly sought. 

" For how can a trifle of earth and air 
With the worth of human lives compare? 
And what can it matter if thine or mine 
Be the narrow side on the Boundary Line? 

"And why should greed and grim distrust 
Despoil us of our faith and trust? 
Enough, enough, let us pledge our word 
To settle by judgment, not by sword. 

" Let us heed the counsel our good priests bring, 
And raise the standard of Christ our King, 
And the here or there of the Boundary Line 
Let God and the British king define." 

Then the mother-heart of the nation stirred. 
As the fair De Costa's plea was heard : 
"Fathers and brothers! warriors, men! 
Shall we give our bravest to death and pain? 

" Shall we hush our hearts as we see them go — 
God pity! — to strive with a brother foe? 
And long t\ e have waited, have suffered and prayed 
For a joy still denied us, a hope still delayed. 

"Enough; let the sun in highest heaven 
Pencil the line for which you have striven; 
Let a princely people on either side 
In friendship and fair accord abide; 

" Be the strife of the past to the wild winds swept; 
The faith of the future unswervingly kept; 
And let ' The Christ of the Andes ' rest 
In token of peace on the mountain's crest." 

Grandly the people made reply; 
The pledge was taken, the arms laid by, 
And glad thanksgiving and festal song 
Witnessed the joy of the gathered throng. 

Joy! for the strife of the past was o'er; 
Joy! for the promise of hate no more; 
Joy in the gladness of land and home, 
Joy for the world-wide peace to come. 
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On snow-tipped height of the Andean range 
They planted the statue fair and strange ; 
And there, to the query of the sky, 
Its bronze and granite make reply: 

"I witness the failure of the sword. 
The victory of the Love-sent word ; 
To dust may crumble rock and hill. 
This pledge of nations abideth still." 

5i? iic ^ ^lt lit tit 

So now the Boundary Line is laid; 
Christ in the heart hath the conflict stayed ; 
And now doth " the Christ of the Andes" rest 
In token of Peace on the mountain's crest. 



The Hague Conference. 

From the President's Message. 

The first conference of nations held at The Hague in 
1899, being unable to dispose of all the business before 
it, recommended the consideration and settlement of a 
number of important questions by another conference to 
be called subsequently and at an early date. These 
questions were the following : (1) The rights and duties 
of neutrals; ('2) the limitation of the armed forces on 
land and sea, and of military budgets; (3) the use of 
new types and calibres of military and naval guns ; (4) 
the inviolability of private property at sea in times of 
war; (5) the bombardment of ports, cities and villages 
by naval forces. In October, 1904, at the instance of 
the Interparliamentary Union, which, at a conference 
held in the United States and attended by the law- 
makers of fifteen different nations, had reiterated the 
demand for a second conference of nations, I issued 
invitations to all the powers signatory to the Hague 
Convention to send delegates to such a conference, and 
suggested that it be again held at The Hague. In its 
note of December 16, 1904, the United States govern- 
ment communicated to the representatives of foreign 
governments its belief that the Conference could be best 
arranged under the provisions of the present Hague 
treaty. 

From all the powers acceptance was received, coupled 
in some cases with the condition that we should wait 
until the end of the war then waging between Russia and 
Japan. The Emperor of Russia, immediately after the 
treaty of peace which so happily terminated this war, in 
a note presented to the President on September 13, 
through Ambassador Rosen, took the initiative in recom- 
mending that the Conference be now called. The United 
States government in response expressed its cordial ac- 
quiescence, and stated that it would, as a matter of course, 
take part in the new Conference and endeavor to further 
its aims. We assume that all civilized governments will 
support the movement, and that the Conference is now 
an assured fact. This government will do everything 
in its power to secure the success of the Conference to 
the end that substantial progress may be made in the 
cause of international peace, justice and goodwill. 

This renders it proper at this time to say something as 
to the general attitude of this government toward peace. 
More and more war is coming to be looked upon as in 
itself a lamentable and evil thing. Wanton or useless 
war, or a war of mere aggression, — in short, any war 
begun or carried on in. a conscienceless spirit, — is to be 



condemned as a peculiarly atrocious crime against all 
humanity. We can, however, do nothing of permanent 
value for peace unless we keep ever clearly in mind the 
ethical element which lies at the root of the problem. 
Our aim is righteousness. Peace is normally the hand- 
maiden of righteousness; but when peace and righteous- 
ness conflict, then a great and upright people can never 
for a moment hesitate to follow the path which leads 
toward righteousness, even though that path also leads 
to war. There are persons who advocate peace at any 
price ; there are others who, following a false analogy, 
think that because it is no longer necessary in civilized 
countries for individuals to protect their rights with a 
strong hand, it is therefore unnecessary for nations to be 
ready to defend their rights. These persons would do 
irreparable harm to any nation that adopted their prin- 
ciples, and even as it is they seriously hamper the cause 
which they advocate by tending to render it absurd in 
the eyes of sensible and patriotic men. 

There can be no worse foe of mankind in general, and 
of his own country in particular, than the demagogue of 
war, the man who in mere folly or to serve his own selfish 
ends continually rails at and abuses other nations, who 
seeks to excite his countrymen against foreigners on 
insufiicient pretexts, who excites and inflames a perverse 
and aggressive national vanity, and who may on occa- 
sions wantonly bring on conflict between his nation and 
some other nation. But there are demagogues of peace 
just as there are demagogues of war, and in any such 
movement as this for the Hague Conference it is essen- 
tial not to be misled by one set of extremists any more 
than by the other. Whenever it is possible for a nation 
or an individual to work for a real peace, assuredly it is 
failure of duty not so to strive ; but if war is necessary 
and righteous, then either the man or the nation shrink- 
ing from it forfeits all title to self-respect. 

We have scant sympathy with the sentimentalist who 
dreads oppression less than physical suffering, who would 
prefer a shameful peace to the pain and toil sometimes 
lamentably necessary in order to secure a righteous peace. 
As yet there is only a partial and imperfect analogy be- 
tween international law and internal or municipal law, 
because there is no sanction of force for executing the 
former, while there is in the case of the latter. The 
private citizen is protected in his rights by the law, be- 
cause the law rests in the last resort upon force exercised 
through the forms of law. A man does not have to 
defend his rights with his own hand, because he can call 
upon the police, upon the sheriff's posse, upon the militia, 
or in certain extreme cases upon the army, to defend him. 
But there is no sanction of force for international law. 
. At present there could be no greater calamity than for 
the free peoples, the enlightened, independent and peace- 
loving peoples, to disarm, while yet leaving it open to any 
barbarism or despotism to remain armed. So long as the 
world is as unorganized as now, the armies and navies of 
those peoples who on the whole stand for justice offer 
not only the best, but the only possible security for a just 
peace. For instance, if the United States alone, or in 
company only with the other nations that on the whole 
tend to act justly, disarmed, we might sometimes avoid 
bloodshed, but we would cease to be of weight in secur- 
ing the peace of justice — the real peace for which the 
most law-abiding and high-minded men must at times 



